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GOOD WORDS.—XVI. 


Let us strive with all our might against obsolete- 


mindedness. —HERBERT SEFTON JONES. 


In ‘‘ British Friend’’ for Third month. 


A PROPHECY. 
These things shall be:—A loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls, 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm, 
O’er earth and fire, and sea and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free, 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


Great minds shall rise, with ampler powers, 
A loftier wisdom to impart; 

And arts shall bloom of nobler mould, 
And mightier music thrill the heart. 


Then want and woe, and sin and shame 
No more shall triumph ‘neath the skies, 
But every life shall be a song, 
And earth be more like paradise. 


—J. A. Symonds, in New Century Path. 








THE ATONEMENT. 


{An address, delivered in substance, by John William 
Graham, of Manchester, England, in Schermerhorn Street Meet- 
ing House, Brooklyn, and on several other occasions during his 
visit among Friends in Canada and the United States, in the 
summer of 1904.] 


(Continued from last week.) 


V. We should naturally expect the fullest treat- 
ment of this subject in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
written to teach the Jews that the sacrifice of Cal- 
vary was the final consummation of all their national 
ritual. The epistle is rich in parallels between the 
law and the gospel, and before advancing to the cen- 
tral thought of the epistle we will refer to a few of 
these. 

1. The washings and purifications of the cere- 
monial law were treated as forerunners of the heart- 
searching cleansing and purification by the spirit of 
Christ. Under the old law blood was the means of 
ceremonial purification, and Jesus is to be regarded 
as the victim whose blood was, when sprinkled spir- 
itually upon the heart, to purity the heart. Here was 
the pathway for the timid feet of the Jew. If he 
would cleanse his heart by taking on the divine na- 


ture, he would but be reaching the true meaning of 
that to which the Lord had been leading his people 
by priestly ministration. This thought is expressed 
in Heb. 9, 13, 14: “ For if the blood of goats and 
bulls, and the ashes of an heifer, sprinkling them that 
have been defiled, sanctify unto the cleanness of 
the flesh, how much more shall the blood of Christ, 
who through the eternal spirit offered himself with- 
out blemish to God, cleanse your conscience from 
dead works, to serve the living God?” 

To us, of course, the heart cleansed by the power 
of the indwelling God is an experience which needs 
no support from this parallel with the Jewish purifi- 
cation by the blood of bulls and goats. Regeneration 
is regeneration, and the happy process amply justifies 
itself. The power of Christ, the purifier, is a fact of 
our experience, and there is the beginning and the 
end of it. He is the Alpha and the Omega. 

Least of all should we modern people incline of 
ourselves to go to the slaughter house as a helpful 
figure. Some people cannot forget slaughter houses, 
and it makes them vegetarians. And those who still 
profit by the abattoirs of a town don’t wish to visit 
them or to know where they are. The blood, alike of 
the African battlefield and the English shambles, 
turns us sick; and the shedding of it we feel (more or 
less dimly) to be an outrage on nature, the sweet and 
cunning artificer, a blatant and violent destruction of 
the sacred handicraft of God. 

We do not appoint slaughter men to pray for us in 
our cathedral, and hope by their help alone to reach 
the divine ear. 

But the Jews did. The outer court of the Temple, 
the court of the Gentiles, was a great cattle market; 
and within more sacred precincts in front of the Tem- 
ple itself stood the Altar of Burnt Offering, a great 
erection, forty-eight feet square and fifteen feet high, 
on which three fires were kept burning, and the smell 
and sight of blood overpowered every other sensa- 
tion. The incline, up and down which the barefoot 
priests walked, was kept salted that they might not 
slip in the gore. Marble-topped tables and rows of 
hooks received the butchers’ stock-in-trade of cut-up 
flesh. On a platform round the top of the altar 
walked the priests, keeping up the fires and hooking 
the entrails into the flames. 

It is through this sacred institution, nevertheless, 
that the idea of blood has entered Christian thought 
and is constantly on Christian lips. Our Lord’s death 
was not, on the whole, a death by bleeding. It was 
of a far more painful kind than that. But the Jews 


inevitably learnt the new religion by unlearning as 
little as possible of the old. That was well and need- 
ful for them; and in laboring thus to open the door 
for them from the smoking altar at Jerusalem, to the 
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regeneration of the heart in Christ, from carnal to 
spiritual blood, the author of this epistle did them 
noble service. 

2. The mediating High Priesthood is compared 
with the function of Christ standing to bridge the 
gulf between finite man and infinite God. This is the 
dominant thought of the earlier part of the epistle. 
The Melchizedek of the 110th Psalm provided a 
priesthood higher than that of Aaron, but we need 
not expound that part of the passage. The fitness of 
this parallel of our Lord to a High Priest as the vehi- 
cle of divine grace must have often come home to 
us all. 

Other historical parallels which are called into play 
by this brilliant and interesting writer, to enforce one 
or other aspect of his plea, are the Veil of the Tem- 
ple, the Paschal Lamb and the Mercy Seat. From all 
these we may extract true thoughts, but it will be 
plain that literally and actually Christ cannot be both 
Priest and victim, Veil and Mercy Seat and Paschal 
Lamb. He is actually and completely none of these, 
but there are thoughts concerning him which remind 
one of them all. 

It is notable that in searching the history of Israel 
the author never once calls Christ the scapegoat, 
never once uses the one illustration which has in it the 
idea of the suffering of the innocent as an equivalent 
for that of the guilty, a cheap payment for the sins 
of the multitude. Yet such an illustration, if it had 
appeared appropriate, could hardly have been avoid- 
ed, and has been common enough in some Christian 
teaching. 

Turning now from these historical parallels to the 
second chapter, in which the author sets out to ac- 
count for the death of Christ, we find that he gives 
the following reasons for the cross: “ For it became 
him, for whom are all things, and through whom are 
all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make 
the author of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ings. For both he that sanctifieth and they that are 
sanctified are all of one: for which cause he is not 
ashamed to call them brethren. . . . Since then the 
children are sharers in flesh and blood, he also him- 
self in like manner partook of the same, that through 
death he might bring to nought him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil; and might deliver 
them who through fear of death were all their life- 
time subject to bondage. For, verily, not of angels 
doth he take hold, but he taketh hold of the seed of 
Abraham. Wherefore it behooveth him in all things 
to be made like unto his brethren. . . . For in that 
he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able to 
succor them that are tempted.” He says here that 
Christ died in order that he might be made through 
sufferings the perfect or fully-equipped author of sal- 
vation to suffering men, that he might be one with 
those whom he sanctified, for he is not ashamed to 
call them brethren. As he took on flesh and blood 
that he might share with the other children in the 
Fatherhood of God, just as they did; so he died, as 
they had to, that he might free them from fear of 
death. He became not an angel, but a Jew, for he 
was determined to be like unto his brethren in all 


things, even to the extent of knowing their tempta- 
tions in his own experience. 

Would that Christian theologians had been con- 
tent to be no wiser than the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and had left the doctrinal necessity of 
Christ’s death where he was willing to leave it, in the 
sunple necessity of complete fellowship with men felt 
by the Son of man. 

It is a simple story, is it not? He partook of our 
nature, and so helped us to partake of his; and that 
is the root of the at-one-ment as taught in the New 
Testament. 

So it turns out that the idea of communion, which 
we have found in Christ and in Paul, is the dominant 
teaching in Hebrews also. 

VI. Our survey of the New Testament would, 
however, be incomplete without treating the word 
‘ propitiation,” and we shall find that thereby we are 
led into defining the position of the Apostle John, on 
the assumption that he wrote the gospel and epistles 
which bear his name. 

The word propitiation cannot be treated alone. It 
will be necessary to examine the eight passages in the 
New Testament where words derived from this root 
occur. The adjective Hileos, which is the original 
root, means merciful, kindly, friendly, propitious, 
and it occurs in two passages—Matt. 16: 22, a pass- 
age which would have to be literally translated, 
‘“* Mercy on us,” if the dignity of the Revised Version 
had permitted it, and Heb. 8: 12, “ For I will be mer- 
ciful to their iniquities.” 

We next come to the verb Hilaskomai, which oc- 
curs also in two passages—Luke 18: 13: “ God be 
merciful to me a sinner”; and Heb. 2: 17, where it is 
translated by the word propitiation. The passage 
runs: “ That he might be a merciful and faithful 
High Priest in things pertaining to God, to make pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the people. The Authorized 
Version had it, “ ‘To make reconciliation for the sins 
of the people.” The only justification for the inser- 
tion of the word propitiation into a passage where for- 
giveness is the only thought, is to be found in the 
fact that the function is a high priestly one, and so 
might be expressed by a sacerdotal verb. With all 
due respect to the revisers, who, as we know, were far 
from unanimous on many points, I cannot but feel 
that the word, which in the mouth of the publican 
means “ have mercy,” should here mean simply to ob- 
tain mercy. 

We now come to the noun Hilasterion, which also 
occurs twice. It is a common word in the Old Testa- 
ment, where it means one thing, and one thing only, 
viz: the mercy seat or lid of the ark between the 
cherubim. Its meaning was, therefore, quite clear 
to the writers of the New Testament, and the word 
was familiar to them in their Septuagint. It is trans- 
lated as mercy seat in Heb. 9: 5, but as propitiation 
in Rom. 3: 25; a passage which might, and I venture 
to say, should have run: “ Whom God set forth to be 
the mercy seat.” The notion of propitiating an of- 
fended God seems in this case to be absolutely pre- 
eluded by the fact that God set him forth as a mes- 
senger of mercy. God could and did set him forth as 
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an expression of his Fatherly nature. To send forth 
an ambassador to propitiate yourself is a thought too 
self-contradictory to detain us. 

We now come to the fourth word, around which 
much controversy plays. This is the word Hilasmos, 
which also occurs in two passages only, both of them 
in one short letter. 1 John 2: 2 and 4: 10. What- 
ever be the right meaning to attach to this word in 
these two passages, they would hardly be sufficient 
in themselves to bear the whole weight of the great 
cosmic purpose; in them alone could hardly be re- 
vealed the council of the Eternal. 

The word Hilasmos was regularly used for a victim 
offered in sacrifice during the Greek period, covered 
by the later Old Testament books. Therefore, when 
the aged Apostle writes that he is the propitiation for 
our sins in these two passages, he was drawing a par- 
allel between his Master and the sacrificial victim. 

We have already seen that the ideas connected 
with sacrificial victims were various, and that some of 
them were not ignoble. The question is, which of 
these ideas ought we to carry forward into the apos- 
tolic use of the word, and to what extent, if any, did 
Christianity modify those ideas. Christianity had to 
modify many words; the words that it used for love 
and for humility are striking instances of the enno- 
bling of lower conceptions, as the thoughts of men 
grew nobler in Christ. When, therefore, we have 
considered whether we will take up into the apostle’s 
mind, and into our own, the most degraded associa- 
tions possible connected with the theory of Hebrew 
sacrifice, we should be disobeying every right canon 
of criticism, and every literary perception of our own, 
if we regarded the word as carrying with it contami- 
nation, which it would have, if it were to be taken to 
mean that any bribe or gift was needed to produce 
divine forgiveness; but if any one chooses to take it 
otherwise these two passages from the First Epistle 
of John, and these alone, remain at their disposal. 

VII. We have now treated the question in the 
light of the teaching of the principal writers of the 
New Testament. We have not dealt with every pass- 
age; but the right way to deal with those which re- 
main* would surely be to harmonize them, if they will 
bear it, with this coherent and harmonious, as well as 
profound and Vitalizing teaching to which we have 
now come. Such a passage, for instance, as, “ He was 
made a curse for us,’”’ needs to be interpreted in the 
light of its context, and of the allusion it contains to 
Greek religious practices. Care must also be taken 
with the interpretataion of prophecy, and it must not 
be forgotten that in such passages as the 53d of 
Isaiah the writer meant to give a description of the 
Jewish nation, or part of it, as a suffering missionary 
people upon whom had been laid the task of teaching 
the nations. 

Again, it cannot be denied that in the later Jew- 
ish ritual, established in the exile and described in 
the priestly code, ideas of expiation occur, in the in- 
stitution of the trespass offerimg and the various sin 
offerings with their culmination in the Day of Atone- 


* Such as 2 Cor. 5: 14-21. 


ment. Most striking also is the institution of the 
scapegoat. And if God was angry and needed to be 
propitiated, the social meal in his presence easily be- 
came a service of expiation. The remarkable thing 
about it is the very slight extent to which these later 
ideas of sacrifice have found their way into the New 
Testament. They were but little fitted for use under 
the gospel of faith in the Father revealed by Jesus 
Christ, and we shall only find them in the New Testa- 
ment, if at all, coloring the metaphor once and again. 

No one will suppose, least of all the present writer, 
that in this short paper we have even touched upon 
every thought or teaching, every stimulataing sug- 
gestion, every emotion of gratitude or hope which 
Calvary brought to the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, or to their successors in later times. It will be 
sufficient if the sketch here outlined is right so far as 
it goes, both in what it includes, and in what it ex- 
pressly excludes. It is the mark of partial knowledge 
to try to draw hard lines of discrimination in the- 
ology, and to know precisely how to define the bor- 
der lines between God and Christ and man, between 
justice and mercy, between the various degrees of 
saints and the various grades of sinners, between the 
sanctified and the merely justified, and so forth. 
The opposite tone of thought carries to me convic- 
tion. I love to ponder on the words, “ I in Thee and 
Thou in Me, that they also may be one in us,” and to 
look for further truth by way of union rather than 
by drawing lines of separating definition. This is 
not a muddled thinking, but modest thinking. It is 
also a confident falling back upon experience, upon 
the answer which our hearts give us, that we may be 
united with God by taking upon us Christ’s nature. 
Thus he becomes our at-one-ment. 


JOHN WILHELM ROWNTREE IN CHICAGO. 


{Hannah W. Plummer, of Glencoe, Hl., has sent us her 
thoughts in regard to the passing away of our lamented Eng- 
lish Friend, which we insert as giving fresh glimpses of the 
loveliness of his character.] 

“John Wilhelm Rowntree is coming!” was the 
glad refrain that kept singing in our hearts when we 
heard he was again on his way to Chicago. One beau- 
tiful summer afternoon, two years ago, he and his 
companion, with Thomas A. Jenkins, of Chicago, 
came out to our suburban home on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, he to look over our collection of Friends’ 
books which had descended to us from fathers and 
grandfathers. He looked over the titles quietly, se- 
lecting those that were new to him, and making ex- 
tracts, asking questions occasionally, or making re- 
marks that kept us marveling at the rapidity with 
which he grasped important things. His visit was re- 
peated just before he left, and when he reached the 
front door he remarked the improvement in his sight, 
for now he could see the steps, which he could not 
see a few weeks before. This led us to hope that his 
sight was to be restored and the great desire of his 
heart realized. 

We can never forget how he relaxed and gave way 
to his genial humor at the dinner table. We were all 
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amused and charmed beyond expression as he told 
one witty anecdote after another in his inimitable 
way. The fun was contagious, and our young people 
were delighted to see how joyous and humorous a 
true Quaker minister could be, without condescend- 
ing to anything unworthy. 

After dinner a walk to the lake was taken, and he 
observed the differences in our American suburban 
homes, admired the broad, comfortable porches, and 
said: “* When I go home I want to build an American 
porch to my house.” ‘* Why, don’t you have porches 
in England‘” I asked; “where do you sit out of 
doors¢”’ “In our gardens,” he replied. ‘“ But what 
do you do when the ground is wet?” ‘ Oh, we sit 
in the house then.” 1 said: ** Our summers are short, 
and we sit on our porches even when it rains, if pos- 
sible.” He thought it a good idea. I have wondered 
if he ever carried out his intention. 

Then as we walked we talked of our Society, of its 
differences, and of the possibility of a restatement of 
our religious views, especially of the atonement, upon 
which we could agree. I am sure, if he and I could 
unite, as we did, many, if not most Friends, could ac- 
cept his faith, so logical, so scientific, so credible and 
elastic, as vision is granted into the world of truth, 
which is as limitless as time and space. When he 
read his paper one evening at a little gathering of 
Friends, irrespective of “ branches,” at a private 
house, we were thrilled with the height and depth of 
his religious perception, stated in new terms, but in 
language of the modern schools of the deepest schol- 
arship. Reverently, we said in our hearts, “* We 
know that thou art a teacher sent from God.” 

When the tidings of his death reached us the sad 
refrain was, “ He is not coming! not coming!” Our 
hearts go out in tender sympathy to his beloved wife 
who returns to her home and fatherless children, 
where One only can comfort and sustain her during 
the lonely years. May the beloved “ be near her 
still, to aid, bless, with benediction meet,” and may 
we follow on in the path which he has blazed in his 
rare vision. 


NON-RESISTANCE IN ACTUAL PRACTICE. 


To Miss Addams I owe a modification of my under- 
standing of one of the great problems dealt with by 


Tolstoy. Non-resistance, as I had it from Tolstoy, 
and as it is held by many Russian Dissenters, is a rule 
of conduct forbidding the use of physical force, and 
involving a variety of wide-reaching conclusions: dis- 
approval of all governments, police, voting, property, 
public law, ete. 

Non-resistance, as practiced by Miss Addams, is 
something else. It is an attitude of mind, and not a 
rigid rule. A burly policeman stood near the Settle- 
ment door—a friend to those who came there. Had 
the policeman arrested anybody, Miss Addams would 
have wished to understand and help the prisoner if 
she could, though she would not necessarily have 
wished to let him loose upon society, regardless of 
consequences. So, also, her opposition to a “ bood- 
ling ” alderman of that ward was not malicious. The 
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motive prompting her strongly to oppose his election 
was not hatred of the wrong-doer, or blindness to such 
good qualities as he possessed, but it was pity for the 
poor who were being robbed. Hull House went into 
municipal politics reluctantly, but it went in all the 
same, feeling that it could not see the city defrauded 
without trying to right matters, and to protect those 
too weak or ignorant to protect themselves. The Tol- 
stoyan non-resistant “ principle ” is a rigid rule, from 
which, when treated as an axiom, deductions can be 
drawn which are logical without being reasonable (for 
the axiom from which they start is not perfectly 
sound). Miss Addams’s non-resistance, on the other 
hand, is a habit of mind that makes love and pity the 
motive of reform, but does not necessarily bar out the 
benevolent and beneficent use of physical force. 

I remember, when I first met Miss Addams in Rus- 
sia, arguing with her in favor of a Tolstoyan under- 
standing of non-resistance (though even then | bog- 
gled at some of his more extreme deductions), and I 
remember the effect—a slow effect that was not fully 
operative till years after—of her non-resistant prac- 
tice of letting me state my case as forcibly as I could, 
willingly admitting all that seemed valid, and me rely 
putting questions and expressing doubts that her own 
experience and reflection suggested. I had been ac- 
customed to meet people who could not listen to the 
Tolstoyan argument, or who ridiculed it, or were 
afraid of it or evaded it; on the other hand, I had met 
some who accepted it eagerly and let the vehemence 
of Tolstoy’s statements sweep them off their own feet. 
But this truly non-resistant attitude of willingly con- 
sidering all that could be said for it, readily weleom- 
ing all that was good in it, appreciating its author’s 
force and sincerity, and yet maintaining her own bal- 
ance and a steadfast faithfulness to lessons learnt by 
different experience in other surroundings was new to 
me. ... From that time onward my faith in the Tol- 
stoyan formulary waned—until, at last, years later, I 
disentangled the Tolstoyan argument against political 
action, and found its root to lie in the assertion that 
all use of physical force to restrain one’s fellow-man is 
wrong. This assertion I now reject, though it comes 
so near the truth and so often appears true.—A y/lmer 
Maude, in his recent book, “ A Peculiar People: The 
Doukhobors.” 


SWARTHMORE. 


A COLONY OF ENGLISH AND OTHER FRIENDS IN CANADA. 


About a year and a half ago, it may be remem- 
bered, the clerk of Canada Yearly Meeting, William 
I. Moore, paid a visit to the Far West, with a view 
to choosing a location for the establishment of a 
Friends’ colony. With the co-operation of the Gov- 
ernment, several “ townships” were selected as ap- 
propriate sites for the colony. The movement has 
already met with a response from England, as well 
as from Canada and the United States, and a number 
of Friends are already settled upon the land, in the 
district of Battleford, North West Territory, up- 
wards of five hundred miles W.N.W. of Winnipeg. 

From the Almeley district in Herefordshire sev- 
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eral young Friends have gone out, and bright ac- 
counts come to hand of their life and prospects. 
Four townships were originally reserved by the Gov- 
ernment from which any Friends applying might se- 
lect homesteads. After they had made their selec- 
tion the remainder was thrown open generally, and 
there was a decided rush, but there are still a num- 
ber of homesteads open. The name of the town is to 
be Swarthmore. It is about forty miles southwest of 
Battleford, where the nearest hotel is situated. 

John Lloyd, late of Almeley, describes the land as 
gently rolling, without any bluffs or trees, like one 
huge flat field stretching as far as the eye can reach. 
The land is very rich, and will grow practically any 
cereal that will grow in England. It is especially 
suitable for mixed farming. All the settlers around 
are more than pleased with their prospects. We 
have, he says, a beautiful country, and a beautiful 
climate, and we quite enjoy the winter, a sentiment 
in which he is supported by his wife, who wrote the 
latter end of January that it had not seemed much 
like winter then. This notwithstanding that the 
thermometer had registered 40 degrees and 42 de- 
grees below zero! But they had not had any rain 
since September, and were not expecting it till April 
or May. Hence the atmosphere is very dry. 

The home of J. Lloyd and his wife is at present 
only what is called a “ shack,” consisting of one large 
room divided into living room and two bedrooms. It 
is built of lumber, with a sod wall around. They 
hope to enlarge in the summer. A sod-built barn 
serves for horses, cattle, poultry, ete., most of the 
building the work of the settler. When he arrived 
last spring, his first work was to dig a well, from 
which they get all their water. 

A Friends’ meeting is held in the home of Walter 
Armitage, a minister, and a Bible class is conducted 
by a Friend from Indiana. All the settlers within 
reach—F riends and others—attend the meeting, and 

“good times” are experienced. The colony is hop- 
ing to build a meeting house in the spring or sum- 
mer. A Roman Catholic colony is being formed on 
the north of the Friends’. Most of the settlers are 
abstainers and non-smokers, and they mean to keep 
the saloon out if possible-—The Friend (London). 


FRIENDS IN JAPAN. 


There was an interesting gathering at the home of 
J. Bevan Braithwaite, Camden Road, [London], on 
the 24th inst. A number of Friends met in the draw- 
ing room, historically so interesting on account of 
the meetings which have been held there with Dr. 
Livingstone and many other notable persons. On 
this occasion Gurney and Elizabeth S. Binford, mis- 
sionaries from Japan, were to give an account of their 
work. G. and E. 8. Binford are working in connec- 
tion with the Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia, although they, personally, 
are supported by Canadian Friends. They are inti- 
mate friends of Leonard and Caroline Wigham, of 
the Friends’ Foreign Mission Association. 

Gurney Binford gave a most interesting account 
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of the hospital work in Tokyo, in which Dr. Whitney 
is engaged. He then touched briefly upon his own 
work. He sets a very high value upon medical mis- 
sionary effort, and spoke of having been brought into 
touch with some of their best converts through its 
means. For the past five years he and his wife have 
lived at Mito, about seven hours’ journey from 
Tokyo. The work has grown considerably. There 
were some twenty-six native believers when they 
went there, now there are 130. Then there was only 
one mission school, with twenty pupils, now six 
schools, with an enrollment of 1,400. A great open 
ing for work is created by the desire of the Japanese 
to learn English. Night schools for teaching this 
language to young men are held. In addition some 
one hundred young men met regularly in his Eng- 
lish Bible class last vear. The attitude of the Japa- 
nese towards the Christian religion has changed. 
Five years ago Japanese opinion of the Christian re- 
ligion was that it was all right for ignorant people 
and women; to-day, he said, their attitude is: Relig- 
ion is necessary, Christianity is the best religion, but 
Christianity is not suitable for the Japanese. It was 
the missionary’s work now to show that in Christian- 
ity the needs of the Japanese could be met. The dif- 
ficulties which hindered the Japanese from accept- 
ing the Christian religion seemed to be first, that they 
stumbled at the miraculous in Christian teaching; 
and second, the fact that through Christianity a 
higher authority than that of the Emperor is dis- 
covered. 

Elizabeth S. Binford gave a bright account of the 
entrance to homes effected by the teaching of cook- 
ing. Many of the Japanese men, having learnt to 
appreciate English cookery, want their wives and 
daughters to learn the culinary : art. Hence E. 8S. Bin- 
ford started cookery classes, which have been well 
attended. She has adopted their ways and means, as 
far as possible, and her work has not, therefore, been 
easy. A cookery class involved working on the floor, 
using slow Japanese cooking stoves, and a lesson 
would often last four hours at a stretch. For five 
years she has edited a hygienic and cookery column 
in a Japanese magazine, and brought out a Japanese 
cookery book. By means of her cookery class she 
has been enabled to get into touch with the life of 
Japanese women in a way she could not have done 
otherwise. It has been possible to get to know what 
the women talk about, and to know how to approach 
them when visiting their homes. 

With a few words from J. Bevan Braithwaite, the 
reading of Psalm 72., and prayer, this missionary 
gathering separated—a gathering which, if small, 
was effective and noteworthy. In a few impressive 
words, J. Bevan Braithwaite said that “ if the Serip- 
tures were carefully read, we should find that the 
burden of the apostolic song was the spread of gospel 
truth— He must reign until all enemies are put un- 
der His feet.’ ” 

Gurney and E. S. Binford are only spending a few 
days in this country, leaving for the States, from Liv- 
erpool, early in April—M. N. F., in The Friend 
(London). 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE SPECTACULAR AND THE PRACTICAL 
EASTER. 

Tue church popular and spectacular is busy with 
preparations for the Easter festival, and this forth- 
coming demonstration will not by any means be con- 
fined to the specially ritualistic church. The denomi- 
nations of Puritan descent will make much of this 
event, while the songs of the choir and the topics of 
the sermon will hinge upon more or less literal inter- 
pretations and applications of the resurrection of 
Jesus. 

It is well known that many of the outward forms 
and ceremonies of the church, and especially the ob- 
servance of Easter, were simply attempts at the be- 
ginning to engraft upon Christianity the machinery 
and observances of so-called heathendom. For cen- 
turies this continued to be the normal attitude of 
Christendom, and was only abandoned by those de- 
nominations which sprang up after the Reformation, 
and in many respects adopted a more plain and un- 
demonstrative form of worship. That was probably 
what the scientists call a reversion to type, or, in 
other words, going back to an approximate revival 
of the simplicity of the early church. The present 
revival of the spectacular is a reversion to type of 
another sort; in fact, a revival of that formalism 
which came to Christianity after it came under the 
influence of Greek and Roman thought and tradition. 


It is far from our thought or purpose to doubt or 
decry the spiritual help which many souls may get 
from sign and symbol and ceremony, and while we 
are quite sure that it is only spiritual worship that 
helps, still just as every heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness, SO must every soul determine for itself the ways 
and means to be employed in getting the grace of 
godliness and the completest life. 

But after all this has been said, there still remains 
the vital danger clustering around every form of 
spectacular worship. While it cannot be denied that 
much general good may come from turning the 
thought and conduct toward giving at Christmas, and 
in contemplating immortality at Easter, still it has to 
be confessed that there is grave danger of both sea- 
sons, in the matter of observance, falling into a mere 
fad, and sometimes a soulless and extravagant cus- 
tom. Who has not felt that the Christmas shopping 
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was an occasion for inflicting much injustice upon the 
person, and not a little hardship upon the purse, while 
the perfunctory character of the giving has made it 
a weariness to the flesh and a possible stumbling 
block to the spirit? Easter is subject to the same dan- 
gers. The fragrance of the outward lily may be so 
tied up with the mechanical and the spectacular, as to 
obseure the real significance of the day. The Easter 
display may quite eclipse that real resurrection of 
the Christ spirit in the heart, without which the lit- 
eral resurrection, for the twentieth century Chris- 
tian, may descend to the mere selfish side of the long- 
ing for immortality. 

Our observance of times and seasons, our feasts 

and our fasts, become but weary and almost mean- 
ingless exhibitions, if as extraordinary events they 
do not help us to a better ordinary every-day spir- 
itual life. If in this spring time we can get in touch 
with that newness of life which is so abundantly 
manifested in nature, and can ourselves become re- 
newed; if, regardless of the disputations of the theo- 
logians touching the literal resurrection, we can be- 
come thoroughly imbued with the consciousness that 
after all “ the spirit [really] surviveth the things of 
an hour,” Easter may help us on and up toward sub- 
limer and diviner things. 
“We can renew our lives; we can have a resurrec- 
tion from the grossness which doth too often encom- 
pass us; we can at Easter learn every day to build 
more wisely for ourselves that habitation of God, 
through the spirit, which shall make us fit to inherit 
immortal life. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

In what may be ealled its denominational school 
work the Ethical Culture Society of New York de- 
votes itself to pioneer activity. Its object in main- 
taining schools is not so much that its members may 
heve “select”? schools to which they may send 
their children, where they may be free from 
the contaminating influences of the “ world”; 
the plan is rather to maintain educational experi- 
ment stations, to show the advantages and practica- 
bility of new ideas in education, to work out educa- 
tional problems as they cannot be worked out in a 
more or less cumbrous public school system. Private 
schools along this line, far from being rivals to our 
public edueation system, may be made most valuable 
accessories to it. We are perhaps justified in main- 
taining our system of Friends’ schools only if we can 
make them advance stations along the road of educa- 
tional progress. The Ethical Culture School of New 
York City now proposes to open an evening manual 
training school for boys and young men who are 
about to go to work, or have gone to work young, 
and give to them what is the great need of workmen 
to-day—on the one hand, greater skill and deeper in- 
sight into the greater respect for their trades, higher 
standards for themselves as workmen, and on the 
other hand, insight into the problems of workmen’s 
lives, economically, socially and historically. The 
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chief aim of the school will be to lay foundations of 
some promising leaders in the ranks of workingmen. 
The school is already equipped with splendid shops 
and laboratories. Free instruction will be provided 
by means of scholarships. 










Religious statistics for New York City, compiled 
by the Federation of Churches for 1904, give the 
total pependion as 3,945,907. Of these 1,300,000 
are Catholic, 725,000 are Jewish, 331,698 are Prot- 
estant communicants, an additional 497,000 are Prot- 
estant attendants, and 1,087,762 are churchless 
Protestants. ‘The remainder is made up of Russian 
and Greek Orthodox and Armenian Apostolic. 
Compared with 1903 the Protestant communicants 
have diminished less than one-fifth of one per cent., 
while the Catholic parishioners have increased about 
one-fifth of one per cent. When we consider the 
large number of Catholic immigrants this does not 
indicate that the Catholics are making any more con- 
verts than the Protestants. 



































The Pennsylvania Legislature, which adjourned 
on the 13th, passed and sent to the Governor 646 
| bills. Of these 29 were recalled, 109 approved, 30 
/ vetoed, and one—the Puhl bill, aimed at the Law 
. and Order Society—unconstitutionally kept back, 
leaving 490 for the Governor to act on within thirty 
days. One of the bills in the Governor’s hands takes 
| from the Mayor of Philadelphia the power of ap- 
pointing heads of departments, and gives it to Coun- 
cils, and also provides that the Director of Public 
Safety shall control, appoint and discharge the 2,500 
policemen of the city, and have arbitrary power over 
the 1,000 firemen. The Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation, the Philadelphia “ Committee of Seventy,” 
and other organizations, as well as many public-spir- 


ited citizens, are appealing to the Governor to veto 
this bill. 


— 



















The bill before the Pennsylvania Legislature to 
recognize the practice of osteopathy passed both 
houses. It passed in the House by the narrow mar- 
gin of one vote. The bill permits the osteopaths to 
underge an examination conducted by five osteo- 
paths, instead of taking the regular State board ex- 
amination. 


nie TL 


Mary E. Richmond, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity, i in a lecture before 
the Ethical Culture Society, said that America has 
been very successful in the wholesale processes of 
production and legislation, but has not been equally 
successful in the retail processes of consumption and 
. administration. Many good laws have been enacted, 
but law enforcement is a retail process, and in this 
Americans have largely failed. She recommended 
charity work as a remedy for failures in other lines, 
because the workers are obliged to master details, and 
added: “ We shall never succeed in municipal reform 

until we learn to do things in a small way at first.” 
Speaking of the Child Labor bill, which is awaiting 
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Governor Pennypacker’s signature, she said its pas- 
sage would have been impossible without the aid of 
some who had mastered the details of legislative en- 
actment, and that if it becomes a law its value will de- 
pend upon the faithfulness of unselfish people. The 
factory inspector and his thirty-nine deputies cannot 
enforce it unless sustained by active public opinion. 




























a recent address in Philadel- 
phia, said there are 18,000 messenger boys in this 
city, many of whom learn lessons in vice while carry- 
ing night messages. In Colorado, through the efforts 
of Judge Lindsay, a bill has been passed making it a 
misdemeanor for any one to send young boys as mes- 
sengers to theaters, pool rooms, disreputable houses, 
ete. Women can work for the passage of such a law 
in Pennsylvania, and can also bring pressure to bear 
on companies that send boys after night on illegiti- 
mate business. 


Florence Kelly, in 


















































An instance of that strange survival of primitive 
barbarous prejudice among people, in some respects 
of advanced culture, has recently been brought un- 
pleasantly to our attention. In a college of a north- 
ern State, far away from the influence and after ef- 
fects of slavery, the admission of a Spanish-Ameri- 
ean student from the Danish West Indies results in 
a heated discussion and threats on the part of a large 
percentage of the students to leave unless the new- 
comer is sent away, there being good reason to sus- 
pect that he “has negro blood in his veins.” The 
president of the institution, discussing the matter, 
seems to be not in the least concerned as to the dam- 
aging revelation that his college is one of those that 
is training up young men in an unpatriotic and dan- 
gerous prejudice. He simply is concerned as to 
whether so terrible a mistake has been’ made. “TI 
cannot conceive,” he said, “ the position taken by the 
students to be justified by facts. Like many other 
foreigners, he differs in some respects from Ameri- 
eans, but he was introduced by friends and former 
students, who know the regulations excluding from 
—— college persons of the negro race. The young 
man is not considered a negro in his own country, and 
conducts himself with propriety.” It is a fearful 
thing to be training up our children in such an at- 
mosphere as that. 



























































The National Council of Women held its fifth tri- 
ennial session in Washington last week. This hith- 
erto somewhat conservative body appointed two com- 
mittees which will focus their endeavors respectively 
upon “equal political liberty of women with men, 
and equal personal purity of men with women.” In 
discussing the question of race suicide a delegate said 
that it is not practiced to any extent by the women of 
the middle classes and the submerged half, but that it 
is “‘ the determined-to-get-rich father and the society- 
crazy mother who refuse the cares of parenthood.” 
Resolutions were passed for the suppression of polyg- 
amy and divorce. Against the adoption of the latter 
Susan B. Anthony protested. She claimed that di- 
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vorce is just as much a refuge for women married to 
brutal men as Canada was once a refuge from brutal 
masters, and said she would never vote for a resolu- 
tion that would cut women off from this refuge. 


In the French Senate Baron D’Etournelles de Con- 
stant urged the military and naval disarmament of 
the States of Europe by a proportional reduction of 
their forces similar to the joint disarmament of Chile 
and Argentina. In reply the Minister of Marine said 
the idea of naval disarmament would be visionary as 
long as Great Britain, the United States and Ger- 
many continued to strengthen their fleets. Already 
the fleets of Great Britain and the United States sur- 
passed that of France, and the fleet of Germany was 
the equal of the French navy, and it was essential to 
adopt a comprehensive naval program for replacing 
old ships. Following the Minister’s speech the Sen- 
ate adopted the naval budget bill calling for an ex- 
penditure of $24,200,000, 


In view of the prominence given in the press to 
the recent announcement of the engagement of a 
prominent New York social worker to a Jewess, much 
interest has been taken in the discussion in Jewish 
pulpits of “mixed marriages.” The distinguished 
liberal Rabbi, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, of Chicago, in a 
recent sermon, deplored the present-day tendency to 
disregard parental advice in regard to marriage, and 
said: * At the best, marriage never is smooth sailing, 
and when young persons feel brave enough and 
strong enough to follow when love has bridged a 
chasm caused by 1,500 years of persecution of the 
Jews, and do so in the face of parental objections, 
they often find the way has bitterness worse than 
agony. So I say, even if all other considerations are 
forgotten, and for the sake of the world, if not for 
the Jewish faith, the hand of warning should be 
raised against the mistaking of the flash of passion or 
infatuation for the love which should be 
wisdom. 


guided by 
The Jews should guard jealously against 


the marriage of Jew and non-Jew except in the rare 
case where a true affinitv based on agreement in the 


fundamental of life has been found and 


tested.” 


things 


Speaking recently of the theater in London, a min- 
ister and high official in the chureh said: 

“ We ought to be able to claim for the Christian 
people of West London the inexorable determination 
not to go to plavs which are risky or shady, or all 
those other alternatives of what is partly bad. 

“We ought to manipulate in the interests of vir- 
tue the influence which is exercised on.the character 
of the supply by the character of the demand. It 
ought to be done. We ought to bind ourselves to 
do it. 

“Tt is one of the 


eases of which society knows a 
good many, 


where the simple duty of drawing the 
line is a duty which we allow to be whittled away by 
every sort of weakness and sophistry. It wants a lit- 
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tle thought, a little self-denial, and, for some, a little 
pluck. It ought to be done for our own sake and the 
Church’s honor, and also for the sake of a profession 
which spends itself, and often risks itself, too, in the 
public service. The dramatic impulse is too deep, too 
natural, too universal, too human, and too lovely for 
me to believe that it is meant for nothing but sup- 
pression, that it is nothing but an instrument of 
Satan, that it has not its purpose for the brightening, 
refining, refreshing and elevating of life. I see, as do 
members of the profession, the greatness of their 
dangers. . All the greater, therefore, is the obli- 
gation of Christian people to help actors to keep up 
the standard of their profession, and to make the de- 
mands such, and only such, as actors can rightly and 
honorably supply.” 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

In this column of the InreLiicencer for Third 
month 11th, some reference was made to the house 
in Mt. Holly supposed to have been oceupied by John 
Woolman as a residence and tailor shop. The para- 
graph referred to threw some doubt on the claim of 
the dwelling as ever having been occupied by Wool- 
man for any purpose. While many Friends pay pil- 
grimages to this house, it is now very certain that it 
was never seen by this celebrated Friend, to say noth- 
ing about having been occupied by him. Aceording 
to a statement made by our Friend, Mary Stratton, 
whose father at one time owned this house, it was not 
built until after Woolman’s death. The inscription 
on the brick, mentioned in the previous Lyretit- 
‘ENCER article, should be thus interpreted: “ Jabez 
Wilson, erected 1783.” Jabez Wilson bought the 
land upon which this house was built from the estate 
of John Woolman, which is the only relation the lat- 
ter ever sustained to the property. Mary Stratton’s 
father bought the property when he was a young 
man. He died in 1868, but his family remained there 
several years later. It would thus seem pretty con- 
elusive that as a Quaker shrine, connected with the 
life and labor of John Woolman, the much-visited 
house in Mt. Holly has no status, more than above 
stated. 


ve we ss 
rv rT * 


The real point at issue in fixing the legal status of 
the family relation, is not confined to any particular 
notion about the wisdom or unwisdom of divorce. 
One may believe with Felix Adler that there should 
be no divorcee granted to married people for any 
cause, or he may hold with Susan B. Anthony that 
divorce is a good thing, offering suffering women the 
only escape they have from wicked men, and still the 
need of more certain and uniform regulations regard- 
ing the whole matter of marriage and divorce is ap- 
parent. Whatever the ground of divorce, and what- 
ever the regulation governing the marriage relation, 
the rule should be the same all over the country. No 
greater aider of social rascality exists than the lack 
of uniformity in the laws governing the marital rela- 


tions of men and women. A United States marriage 
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and divorce law is the one thing necessary to give a 
reasonable chance for government to conserve social 
order, and deal adequately with a triumphant polyg- 
amy in one ease and a worse form of libertinism and 
promiscuity in the other. Almost any reasonable 
uniform rule would be better than the interminable 
variety of domestic statutes, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, which now exist in the various States. 


One of the ancient and interesting meeting houses 
is that situated at Crosswicks, New Jersey. Cross- 
wicks is a small hamlet about seven miles from Tren- 
ton. This house has seen hard and even warlike 
usage. It contains marks of cannon balls said to have 
been fired at it during the Revolutionary War. The 
meeting at Crosswicks has grown small with the 
years, yet a few concerned Friends maintain an inter- 
est in the Society, and keep up both the First-day and 
mid-week meeting. This was the home meeting of 
our late Friend, William DeCou, whose funeral was 
held at his homestead near the meeting house on Sev- 
enth-day last. Here also our Friend, Edward Black, 
was for some time a most concerned and useful mem- 
ber. The hold of both these Friends upon the neigh- 
borhood where they lived and labored was very 
strong. They were pillars of our Society, for whose 
services we may be glad and grateful. 


The meeting at Quakertown last First-day met in 
the midst of a most unusual snow storm, but never- 
theless a goodly and interested company assembled. 
A large and well-managed First-day School is an in- 
teresting adjunct, if not a feature of this meeting. 
Nearly the whole meeting remains to the school, 
which is reinforced by a nice company of young peo- 
ple from the outside, who are not the children of 
Friends. In the afternoon a good-sized audience at- 
tended a philanthropie meeting under the care of 
Abington Quarterly Meeting. The topie considered 
was temperance, and a company of good listeners 
evinced their interest in the cause. The subject is 
considered rather stale by many people, and even by 
some Friends. But there is nothing stale about the 
effects of the liquor evil. It manufactures a new crop 
of horrors nearly every day. It is possible that too 
much familiarity with the workings of this iniquity 
may breed contempt for the so-called temperance 
movement. If the horrors of drink were brought to 
us as samples of evil in some other State and country 
than our own, we might possibly bestir ourselves in 
regard to the evil, and develop wiser ways for dealing 
with it. The subject is surely worthy of more 
thought and more effort than it gets. 


H. W. W. 


One person may not sueceed in dispelling all the 
miasms of the earth, but if he ean only cleanse one 
little corner of it, if he can but send through the 
murky air one cool, bracing, healthy gale, he will do 
much better than to sit under his vine seared by the 
greatness of the evil—Gail I] amilton. 
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THE WOODBROOKE SETTLEMENT. 


To the Editor of Tue Frrenps’ [xreLiigENcER. 

Dear Friend: An appeal is being widely issued 
among English Friends for pecuniary help to- 
wards the support of the Woodbrooke Settle 
ment. Thanks to the large-hearted generosity 
of George Cadbury, his family and other Friends, 
it has been possible to carry on the work 
of the institution at very moderate cost to the 
students themselves, and without any serious de- 
ficiency in the funds. But the development of the 
work has necessitated an increase in the staff of lec- 
turers, and to meet the cost an appeal has been issued 
for subscriptions to the amount of £600 ($3,000) per 


year. Towards this about £450 ($2,250) has up to the 


present been received in subscriptions and donations, 
leaving about £150 ($750) still to raise. If any of 
thy readers should incline to send us contributions, 
their help will be most gratefully received. We 
thankfully acknowledge subscriptions of £15 from 
William P. Bancroft, and of £5 from Charles F. 
Jenkins. 
I am, thine sincerely, 
Epwarp Gruss. 

Office of the Summer School Committee, Devonshire 

Chambers, Bishopsgate Without, London E. C., 

Fourth month 3d, 1905. 





THE SUPPORT OF THE WOODBROOKE 
SETTLEMENT. 

The successful opening of the Settlement for Re- 
ligious Study at Woodbrooke, and the development 
of the work there, makes it needful for the commit- 
tee, while cordially thanking their friends for help 
liberally rendered in the past, to ask them for in- 
creased financial support. George Cadbury has made 
provision for the upkeep of the house and grounds at 
Woodbrooke, and is also generously assisting the 
work of the Settlement in other directions. Edward 
Cadbury and George Cadbury, Jr., have kindly made 
it possible for two lecturers, George Shann M.A., and 
A. Bryan, M.A., to give valuable help to the com- 
mittee without cost. William and Margaret Little- 
boy, also, are giving gratuitous service as wardens, 
Even with this munificent help, the income derived 
from the fees of the students, which at present are 
fixed at the low figure of 25/- per week, was not suffi- 
cient to meet the current expenses of the first vear’s 
working, which showed a deficit of about £123. 

The committee has under careful consideration the 
question of raising the fees required from students; 
but it is believed that a sufficient increase cannot be 
expected from this source without defeating the ob- 
jects the Settlement has in view. Whether the fees 
are raised or not, the development of the work neces- 
sitates further financial assistance. A Home for Stu- 
dents who share in some of the life at Woodbrooke 
has been opened by the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association, under the care of John W. and Barbara 
Hoyland, in the immediate neighborhood; and, apart 
from this, the number of students shows a steady in- 
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erease. In order rightly to discharge its duty to 
them, the committee has decided that the lecturing 
staff must be increased. Robert S. Franks, M.A., of 
Birkenhead, has been engaged as an additional lec- 
turer, and his help is proving of great value to the 
students. The services of Herbert G. Wood as a 
student-lecturer have also been retained for the cur- 
rent year, and when, at the close of the summer term, 
he is obliged to leave Woodbrooke, owing to the 
claims of his own college, it will be needful to find 
other asssistance. 


FORMAL ANSWERS TO THE QUERIES. 

At the last session of Blue River Quarterly 
Meeting, held in Chicago, on Second month last, the 
following was received from the Chicago Central 
Meeting: 

“A concern having been expressed in our meeting 
in favor of the discontinuance of answers to our 
queries believing the object is better reached by only 
the consideration of the queries.” 

And after some discussion the matter was held 
under advisement to be further considered at the 
next two sessions of the quarterly meeting, and if ap- 
proved of to be forwarded to our next yearly meet- 
ing. 

It may be of interest to state that this subject has 
been up for consideration several times in the past, 
and there seems to be a feeling amongst some of our 
Friends that the time has come for some change in 
our methods of receiving answers and formulating 
summary answers to our queries, and with some it is 
questioned whether there would not be more time for 
discussion and consideration if no answers were pre- 
pared, as we think is the custom of our English 
Friends. 

I submit this information to readers of the InrEr- 
LIGENCER, as I understand the same question has been 
up, perhaps, in some other form in some of our other 
meetings. 

[A similar recommendation is to come up from 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting to the approaching New 
York Yearly Meeting. See Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER 
for Third month 18th, page 168. | 


Chicago, Ill. Currrorp J. Extis. 


SALEM FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Held at Woodstown, N. J., Fourth month 8th. 

The meeting assembled at 10 a.m. The clérk, 
Louise M. Powell, read the thirteenth chapter of 
Matthew, after which Rachel Lippincott appeared in 
earnest supplication. 

The roll of the delegates was called, all being pres- 
ent except six, followed by the reading of the min- 
utes of last Union. These minutes were very full 
and excellent and were approved. 

Reports from different schools were then heard. 
Mickleton gave a very encouraging report, their 
average attendance being better than usual, and they 
spoke of the visitors as being one great source of en- 
couragement in their work. 
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Mullica Hill expressed a desire for more workers 
in their school. They have had, during the year, both 
written and verbal reports of the conference held at 
Toronto. Very few visitors had been with them, 
which they felt to be a detriment to their school. 

Woodstown report gave a cordial greeting to all. 
The usual philanthropic interest is taken, the school 
having given money to the Children’s Home Society, 
clothing and literature to the Neighborhood Guild, 
Philadelphia, and other gifts and service. This 
school reports the loss, through death, of a very earn- 
est worker, Mary H. Clark. She was a lover of chil- 
dren and liked to distribute among them the little 
paper, Scattered Seeds. 

The report from Salem was very encouraging, 
and they spoke of the great interest manifested by 
their teachers. This school holds teachers’ meetings 
semi-monthly. 

Greenwich First-day School uses the Chris- 
tian History Series and Ethical Lessons on the 
Prophets. ‘Their attendance is very small, but 
there is always something to inspire new zeal, in the 
way of memory gems or voluntary exercises. 

Alloways Creek School reported a good average 
attendance, but a lack of adult workers, causing 
classes to be combined that could otherwise do more 
efficient work. In teaching the lesson the black- 
board and paper and pencil are found to be very 
helpful. 

Rachel Lippincott expressed words of sympathy 
for Greenwich School in their small attendance and 
loss of a very active member. 

Mary Whitson, of Philadelphia, suggested that 
classes pursuing the same line of work be put to- 
gether, and asked the question, why in so many 
schools there were a goodly number not members of 
meeting, and why they should not become members ? 

Mary Dunham spoke of the infant lessons in the 
Scattered Seeds as being so very beautiful and help- 
ful, and asked why they could not adapt these lessons 
to primary classes. This called forth considerable 
discussion, when Jane Rushmore, of Philadelphia, 
gave the following thoughts: that these lessons, in 
most instances, cannot be used as they are, but make 
very good material and can be modified and simpli- 
fied by the teacher; that where the child has read the 
story in the Scattered Seeds at home, let that child 
tell it in his language to the others. 

A very interesting and comprehensive report of 
the Firgt-day School Association, held at Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Eleventh month 5th, 1904, was 
read by Marv Borton. She spoke of music and sing- 
ing being used in some schools during the closing 
exercises. Another thought was that the First-day 
Schools need prepared teachers, and that teachers 
have great need for more love, faith and enthusiasm, 
and a good knowledge of Bible history. 

One of the topics for the day was then read, which 
was as follows: “ Would more forms be desirable in 
our Quaker meetings for worship, such as the regular 
reading of a portion of the Seripture, for instance?” 

A most earefully prepared paper on this subject 
was read by Deborah Ballinger, of Mullica Hill. 
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Among the many beautiful thoughts, one was that 
worship means worship of soul toward our heavenly 
Father. Another, let us not put our trust in forms 
that fade away, but forms that never fade. 

Another paper was read on this subject, prepared 
by Martha Engle, of Philadelphia. She spoke of 
prayer as being more an inspiration than a demand. 

Mary H. Whitson said that to her the form of 
reading the Scriptures in meeting was less objection- 
able than any. There is often a need of something 
to direct. our minds to spiritual things, and that some 
one might give utterance to a very plain, natural 
thought from the Bible, or somewhere else, espe- 
cially where there is no one to give vent to their feel- 
ings. The reading should never be long, but well 
chosen and well read. She also left the thought that 
we must guard ourselves against unreasoning preju- 
dice. 

An auditing committee was then appointed, and 
roll of the business committee called, when the ses- 
sion adjourned to assemble again at 2 p.m. 

The afternoon session convened at 2 p.m., and min- 
utes of morning session were read. The subjects for 
next Union were given. The topic of the morning 
was again discussed. 

Joel Borton said that the first essential form is 
reverential, thoughtful, spiritual attitude toward 
God. He thought that the regular reading of the 
Scripture might bring a form and merely a form, and 
that the right kind of form would come naturally 
itself. 

Joseph Livezey further discussed_the subject, and 
Louise Powell said that most of all we need ideals in 
our worship, and are we not lowering our ideals in 
introducing form in our meetings ? 

The next subject was, “ Is there sometimes a good 
deal of formalism in our meetings? Would more 
forms tend to increase or diminish this? ” 

J. Wilmer Pancoast opened the discussion. He 
thought something was needed in the meeting to in- 
terest and develop the younger members of the So- 
ciety. 

Sara Colson expressed the thought that some meet- 
ings are very formal and critical, that perhaps this 
formalism is due to lack of love and acquaintance. 
She suggested that young people who have thoughts 
that have appealed to them out of meeting, write 
them down and bring them to the meeting. That 
perhaps it was not so much lack of ability among the 
younger members as whether they were divinely 
ealled. “ Follow the movings of the divine spirit and 
not the criticisms of older people,” was the thought 
of Edwin Holmes. This subject was further dis- 
eussed by Rachel Lippincott and Jane Rushmore. 

Jane Rushmore then gave a most excellent talk on 
how to teach the lessons of the Bible History Series. 
She tells us that every teacher should have a very 
broad conception of Bible history. The best sets of 
lessons are only suggestive, and there is no way to 
teach Bible history unless you know it. No teacher 
should attempt to get along without reference books 
and maps. If there is no money to buy maps they 
can be easily made. Every teacher in teaching these 
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lessons needs a general map showing the continents 
of Europe and Asia, if possible, and many detailed 
maps. 

This talk was followed by recitations—two from 
Mickleton, two from Alloway’s Creek, and one from 
Woodstown. 

Mary H. Whitson gave many suggestions in re- 
gard to reference books and teaching. 

The meetings of the afternoon session were 
omitted. A brief period of silence was observed and 
the meeting closed. Emma R. Bort. 


INHERITANCE. 
There lived a man who raised his hand and said, 
“T will be great ! ” 
And through a long, long life he bravely knocked 
At Fame’s closed gate. 


A son he left, who like his sire, strove 
High place to win; 

Worn out, he died, and, dying, left no trace 
That he had been. 


He also left a son, who, without care 
Or planning how, 

Bore the fair letters of a deathless fame 
Upon his brow. 


“ Behold a genius, filled with fire divine ! ” 
The people cried, 
Not knowing that to make him what he was 
Two men had died. 
—Isabelle Ecclestone Mackay. 


BIRTHS. 


CLEMENT.—At Oak Summit, N. Y., Third month 14th, 
1905, to Frederick and Martha G. Sutton Clement, a daughter, 
who is named Melissa Sutton Clement. 


JANNEY.—At Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, on Third month 30th, 
1905, to Thomas and Elinor Craig Janney, a daughter, who is 
named Katharine Janney. 


DEATHS. 
BAILEY.—Suddenly, on Fourth month 12th, 1905, at her 


home in West Grove, Pa., of rheumatism of the heart, Mary 
Whitson Bailey, aged 76 years. 


BROOMELL.—On Fourth month 11th, 1905, Ellen L., daugh- 
ter of Henry and Fannie T. Broomell; funeral at Christiana 
Pa. 


BROWNING.—After a lingering illness, at his home in Chat- 
ham, N. Y., on Third month 18th, 1905, Charles Browning, 
aged 80 years. He was a lifelong member of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends, and for many years a member of Ghent, N. Y., 
Preparative Meeting. 


DeCOU.—On Fourth month 11th, 1905, at his late home in 
West Philadelphia, William DeCou, husband of Ruth Peirce 
DeCou, in his 84th year. Interment from the home of his son, 
Richard DeCou, in Crosswicks, N. J., on Fourth month 15th. 


HARTLEY.—At the home of his daughter, Edith A. Wick- 
ham, in Iowa City, Iowa. on Fourth month 3d, 1905, after a 
lingering illness, Joseph Hartley, in his 79th year. He was 
born in Baltimore County, Md., Sixth month 28th, 1826, a de- 
scendant of a long line of Friends. Early in life he was thrown 
upon his own resources, and thus began the development of a 
strong and earnest Christian character. Honest and sincere in 
all business affairs, he was more than respected;.and serious, 
devout and confident in his spiritual relationships, he left no 
room for doubt, nor shed a vacillating influence. Happiness 
and the promotion of happiness was the influence he exerted 
wherever he went. Never idle, always acting on a well laid 
out plan, his example was well worth emulating. His wife, 
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Lydia Jane Miller, to whom he was married in 1855, having 
exchanged the earthly for the heavenly life in 1899, his 
younger daughters had made a home for him until nearly a 
year ago when the last one was married. This broke up his 
home, but the change from a householder to a guest in the 
homes of his children was borne with the true philosophical 
spirit, and though very fond of life and the companionship of 
his children and friends, when the call came it found him ready 
and willing to go. 


MOORE.—At his home, 703 North Sixteenth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Fourth month llth, 1905, in his 70th year, 
Richard Moore, son of Charles and Dinah Hawley Moore, 
of Lionville, Chester County, Pa.; a consistent member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. He was 
connected with the Pennsylvania Society to Protect Children 
from Cruelty, as assistant secretary and secretary for more 
than twenty-two years. His life was blameless; his noble 
chzxracter and gentle personality endeared him to all. 


OGDEN.—At the home of his son, Samuel R. Ogden, West 
Chester, Pa., on Fourth month 15th, 1905, John W. Ogden, in 
tle 87th year of his age. He was a son of the late John Og- 
den, a prominent Friend of Delaware County. John W. was a 
consistent Friend and a strong temperance advocate. 


PRICE.—At his home, near Philopolis, Baltimore County, 
Md., on the 4th of Fourth month, 1905, William M. Price, an 
esteemed member and elder of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, in the 94th year of his age. His funeral took place, 
on the afternoon of the 6th, from Gunpowder Meeting House. 
Testimonies were borne as to the gentleness and meekness of 
his nature, and the purity of his character, he having lived in 
very close union and communion with the Father throughout 
his long life. In his early manhood he turned his mind west- 
ward, located in Putnam County, Ill., and for nearly a half 
of a century he was a highly-valued member of Clear Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. At the earnest solicitation of his 
brother, the late Samuel M. Price, he returned to Maryland 
about twenty years ago, and took up his abode at the home 
of his nativity. He possessed remarkable vitality, and was 
faithful in the performance of every manifested duty, both 
secular and religious. His favorite poem, “ The Inward Christ,” 
made a deep impression upon him, and those who knew him 


best can fully testify as to how close he lived to that light. 
It was his simple, quiet, yet earnest life that made its impress 


upon many hearts. At the time of the late quarterly meet- 
ing, held at Gunpowder, he recited this poem at the First-day 
School Conference then assembled, and though at the time hav- 
ing nearly reached his 93d year it was rendered with such force 
and ease as was afterwards remarked, that it would have done 
credit to one many years his junior. The writer has thought 
that these lines, so deeply treasured by the dear departed, 
might prove a fitting close to the above. 

The outward word is good and true, 

But inward power alone makes new; 

Not even Christ can cleanse from sin, 

Unless He comes and works within. 


Christ in the heart! If absent there, 
Thou canst not find Him anywhere; 

Christ in the heart! O friends, begin 
And build the throne of Christ within. 


And know from this that He is thine, 
And that thy life is made divine, 
When holy love shall have control, 
And rule supremely in thy soul. 


SWAYNE.—Fourth month 13th, 1905, in her 87th year, Ann 
P., widow of Henry Swayne, of Guyencourt, Del.; for many 
years a faithful attender of Centre Meeting. She is survived 
bv a son, Charles Swayne, of Pensacola, Fla., and a daughter, 
Ceroline S. Jackson, of Philadelphia. The interment was at 
Friends’ Burving Ground, Centre, Del. 


GEORGE FOX CORSE. 


George Fox Corse, whose death at his home at Gardenville, 
near Baltimore, Md., was noted in these columns last week, 
was a birthright member of Friends. After finishing at local 
schools he attended Westtown Friends’ School; then studied 
medicine at the University of Maryland in Baltimore, and the 
rest of his life practiced medicine very successfully in his 
home county. He was highly respected and much loved for his 
untiring devotion to the good of others. His devoted wife, 
who was Sarah Sutton, of Baltimore, and three daughters, be- 
sides three brothers and three sisters, are left to mourn their 
loss. His aged mother and three of his sisters have died 
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within a few years. It is a comfort to us who loved them to 

think that they are enjoying the perfect happiness that their 

exemplary lives here has earned for them with their Father 

in heaven. Lyp1a A. WILSON. 
Winona, II. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A new volume, “ The Guiding Hand of God,” by Dr. J. Rendel 
Harris, Director of Woodbrooke Settlement for Religious and 
Social Studies, has just been published by the National Free 
Church Council of England. The volume is seventh issued in 
the “ Devout Life” series edited by F. B. Meyer. 


David Ferris has a prospect of attending, Fourth month 23d, 
Friends’ meeting at Swarthmore, and reading a message to the 
stvaents and faculty and to all who may attend, on the higher 
education as connected with peace, with some reference to 
noted persons of the present age. 


Dr. George Barton, of Bryn Mawr, will give two or three lec- 
tures at the Buck Hill Falls Assembly in Sixth month. His 
subjects will be from Isaiah 40 to 53, involving Messianic 
prophecy. 

If a few students wish to make a beginning in Hebrew or 
New Testament Greek, arrangements can probably be made 
for small classes in those subjects. 

If any of those expecting to attend the assembly wish to 
have any special topics presented appropriate to the general 
subject of the sessions, they are requested to communicate 
with Joseph S. Walton, George School, Pa., or Jesse H. Holmes, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


A Friend who has actually suffered a week’s imprisonment 
in this connection [passive resistance to the Education Act, 
which permits sectarian teaching in public schools], we learn, 
is William Churchill, of Badsey, near Evesham, who spent his 
Christmas in Worcester Gaol in December, 1903. About a 
week later a large meeting was held in the Evesham Town 
Hall. At a Passive Resistance sale at Penrith last Friday, the 
goods of Frederic Lester and Thomas Lester, and also belong- 
ing to the business firm of Lester, were among those put up to 
auction. The auctioneer, who did his work without fee, ex- 
pressed himself as quite out of sympathy with the Act; and a 
vigorous speech of protest was made by Dr. Altham. Passive 
Resisters throughout the country numbered 1,341 last week. 
Another thousand this week will put the total since the com- 
mencement of the protest above 50,000.—The Friend (London). 


The Committee on Philanthropic Labor of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends will meet in Room No. 1, Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Fourth month 
29th, 1905, at 1.30 o’clock p.m. 

The sub-committees will meet as follows: 

The Indian, in Room No. 5, at 10.30 a.m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No, 3, at 10 a.m. 

Colored People, in Race Street Meeting House, at 9.30 a.m. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4, at 10 a.m. 

Purity, in Room No. 2, at 9 a.m. 

Women and Children, in Race Street Parlor, at 12.15 p.m. 

Equal Rights for Women, in Room No. 6, at 10.45 a.m. 

Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, at 11 a.m. 

Educational and Publication Committee, in Room No. 1, at 
9.30 a.m. 

Legislation Committee, in Race Street Parlor, at 10.30 a.m. 


JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 
Clerks. 


“ NANTUCKET’S LAST QUAKER.”—The death of Huldah H. 
Bonwill, eighty vears old, has removed Nantucket’s last resi- 
dent Quaker, and the Society of Friends, which at one time 
supported two separate meeting-houses here, has perished from 
the island. She was one of the few living who actively en- 
gaged in the work of the Society of Friends in its efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of the Indians of Kansas and of Indian 
Territory a half-century ago. 

To this statement, found in a Boston paper, it seems proper 
to add that the last native Quaker of Nantucket to be removed 
by death was Mary S. Mitchell, who died there in the summer 
of 1892, having been also, for some years, a winter resident 
of Philadelphia in the home of her children, Benjamin and 
Mary Ann Albertson. But the last resident Friends to leave 
their homes on the island were James Kite and his sister, in the 
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past autumn; also his daughter Elizabeth and his four grand- 
children, whom, together with her aunt, Huldah H. Bonwill, 
she had cared for there. These left Nantucket subsequently 
to H. H. Bonwill’s departure from it, who left them for medi- 
cal care in a hospital, where she recently died. Quite lately 
her remains were removed to Nantucket for burial, and Joseph 
S. Elkinton, of Philadelphia, and Job 8. Gidley, of N. Dart- 
mouth, attended that service.—The Friend (Philadelphia). 












SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

On Third-day morning, the 11th, college work was resumed 
after the spring holidays. 

Harold K. Estabrook, of the “ Organized Charities,” Phila- 
deiphia, lectured before the students and faculty on Fifth-day 
morning, his subject being, “The Wayfaring Man.” Of the 
four classes of homeless men, that one including all those hon- 
estly searching for work, Mr. Estabrook stated, was a small 
part. He talked particularly of the two Wayfarers’ Lodges in 
the city, and the methods of conducting them. 

On Sixth-day evening, the 14th, Swarthmore won 
the championship of the Intercollegiate Debating League 
ot Pennsylvania from Dickinson, at Houston Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania. The question was, “ Resolved, That colonies 
are a benefit to a nation.” The contestants were Philip M. 
Hicks, 05; Caroline Hadley, ’06, and R. Lesley Ryder, ’06. 
There was a very considerable assemblage of alumni, friends 
and undergraduates of both colleges. Swarthmore feels great 
satisfaction at this first. victory, which, it is hoped, will estab- 
lish debating upon a firmer footing among us. 

The annual Somerville Reunion on the L5th was well at- 
tended. At the morning meeting Elizabeth Hall, of Media, was 
announced as the Lucretia Mott Fellow for the year 1905-1906. 
By her selection the Department of Biology was honored. Af- 
ter luncheon at the afternoon session Helen Magill White ad- 
dressed the meeting, giving reminiscences of her life as am- 
bassadress at Berlin. This was followed by a vocal and man- 
dolin concert by the active members of the society. Those 
present showed their pleasure in the girls’ persistent efforts 
during the past year by raising the sum of five hundred dollars, 
already collected by them, to the generous total of $1,075. It 
is hoped that this sum is sufficient to enable the Young 
Women’s Athletic Association to begin work at once on an ath- 
letie field with the consent of the Board of Managers. 

The college Bible Class on First-day morning, in Dr. Holmes’ 
absence, was profitably conducted by Ralph G. Jackson. 

First-day those assembled for meeting were addressed by Dr. 
Edward H. Magill on the growing unity of churches. 

At the recent meeting of the Executive Committee of 
Swarthmore College, John Livingston Lowes, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was elected Professor of English, to begin his work 
next September. Professor Lowes has an A.B., Washington 
and Jefferson College, Pa., 1888; A.M., 1891. He was a student 
at the University of Leipsic, 1894-1895; Ph.D., Washington 
and Jefferson College, 1901. He taught for some years in his 
Alma Mater, and was Professor of English in Hanover College 
in 1901-1902. For the past three years he has been a graduate 
student at Harvard University, and will receive his Doctor’s 
Degree in English from Harvard this next commencement. His 
publications show scholarly research. 

John Russell Hayes, assistant professor of English, has been 
elected librarian of Swarthmore College, to begin his work in 
the fall of 1906. H. S. T. 







FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


SoL_erury, Pa.—The Young Friends held a session of more 
than usual interest on the 9th, with Hugh W. Michener presi- 
dent, and Alice R. Price secretary. After silent devotion and 
approval of the minutes of the last meeting, historical facts 
were discussed by Carroll B. Price. Agnes S. Ely read inter- 
esting extracts from “ Views on the Scriptures,” by John J. 
Cornell. William M. Ely spoke of the efforts made by the [Gen- 
eral Conference] Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles. 

A communication was read from Bertha L. Broomell, of Wil- 
mington, Del., secretary of Young Friends’ Association work, 
asking for the loan of best essays read before the Association 
to use in a program or list of topics for said meetings. 

As delegates to attend the Bristol meeting [of Bucks First- 
day School Union on the 29th] were appointed: Martha B. 
White and Margaret A. Lownes, with William M. Ely and An- 
nie M. Smith to serve on the Business Committee. As dele- 
gates to attend the session of the yearly meeting’s Committee 
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on First-day Schools, which convenes in Philadelphia, were ap- 
pointed Eastburn Reeder and Carroll B. Price. 
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As representa- 
tives on the business committee were named, Annie M. Smith 
and Martha Ely Claxton. 

Ely J. Smith, of Doylestown, gave a logical, forceful 
address on “ Religion and Socialism.” This paper will be pub- 
lished in full in The Republican by request of the members of 
the association. 

It is expected that Dean Bond will be present at the May 
meeting, when Agnes B. Williams will report on current topics; 
Harriet E. Marshall, discipline; Walter 8. Ely, history, and 
Martha E. Claxton, literature—Bucks County Republican. 




























































PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Fourth month 10th, 1905. Helen Moore 
Fogg read a very interesting paper on “ Friends’ Current 
Periodicals.” She spoke of the ten periodicals which are now 
published by Friends, five in America, four in England, and one 
in Australia, giving a short account of each. Prof. J. Russell 
Hayes, of Swarthmore College, then read a paper on “ Lrish 
Poets and Patriotism,” of which the following is a part: Lre- 
land, the kindly land, the land of warm hearts and tender 
greetings, the fair green isle so passionately beloved by her 
children in all parts of the world; Lreland, the last home of the 
fairies, the last abiding place of imagination and beauty and 
romance; Ireland, trampled under the heel of British injustice 
threugh the centuries, and winning anguished tears of sym- 
pathy from every lover of liberty; and yet, in spite of her 
wrongs, Ireland, the name forever of mirth and wistful humor, 
and of pathos which is always the sister of the finest humor. 
How may every exile from her shores sing: 























“ Pearly are the skies in the country of my fathers, 
Purple are thy mountain homes of my heart, 
Mother of my yearning, love of all my longing, 

Keep me in remembrance, long leagues apart.” 


EmiLty W. INGRAM, Secretary. 










CHESTER, PA.—The Friends’ Association met at the meeting 
house, Fourth month 14th. In the absence of the president, 
Dora A. Gilbert presided. Rachel P. Leys read a portion of the 
40th chapter of Isaiah. A report of the late Executive Com- 
mittee meeting, held at Race Street, Philadelphia, was given 
by our representative member. 

Current event paper, by Mary R. Sproul, touched upon sev- 
eral topics: Easter as observed by the Moravian Church, the 
revival in Wales as being in the same line as our General Con- 
ference Committee for Advancement of Friends’ Principles, 
Rockefeller’s gift to Board of Foreign Missions. Discussion 
followed. Samuel Spencer gave a reading. Lillian Hewes re- 
cited an address on “ The Quaker of the Olden Time,” which 
she had delivered at the High School commencement at the 
time of her graduation. 

In answer to a referred question, “Is the Discipline a prac- 
tical guide at the present time?” Laura C. James said there 
can be no doubt of it at the present time as well as at all 
times. It tells us that plainness and simplicity in manner of 
living, apparel and conversation and salutation should be ob- 
served without respect to persons in all converse among men; 
but it is not always possible now to tell a Friend by his mode 
of living nor manner of dress. To live up to the principles of 
Friends as our hearts and consciences dictate, and to follow 
the rules and advices as given in the Discipline, she thought 
should be done now and always. 


SARAH B. FLITcRAFT, Cor. Sec. 

































Easton, N. Y.—The regular monthly meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held First-day afternoon, Fourth 
month 9th, at the home of Charles E. and Mary G. Wilbur. 
Although there were but few present, it was felt that the 
meeting was an interesting one. The meeting was opened with 
a Scripture reading by the president, Butler M. Hoag. The 
roll-call was responded to with sentiments from Lucretia Mott. 
After the usual routine business, the hymn, “ Scatter Seeds of * 
Kindness,” was sung. Hattie M. Hathaway read an interesting 
account of Leland Stanford’s early life. Oren B. Wilbur gave, 
among current events, an account of the farewell reception 
given Henry W. Wilbur and wife in New York City. Charles 
E. Wilbur, Butler M. Hoag and others gave other current 
items of interest. George L. Baker read an article on “ Serious- 
ness and Levity” from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. Phebe A. 
Hoag gave a sketch of the life and work of Lucretia Mott. 
After another song and a brief silence, the meeting adjourned, 
to meet with Oren B. Wilbur in Fifth month. 


Puese A. Hoaa, Correspondent. 
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WooDLAwNn, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met Third | forgets self and trusts in God.” Much passes for the counter- 


month 19th, at the home of Warrington Gillingham. The 
meeting was well attended. The program was as follows: 

Recitation, “ Forgiveness,” by Lida Gillingham; “Talk on 
the History of the Separation,” by Sarah E. Walton. Much in- 
terest was shown in the discussion which followed. After roll- 
call, Sarah E. Cox read “The Basis of a Real Revival,” and 
Dorothy Walton recited “If 1 Knew.” The next meeting will 
be held at the home of Joseph W. Cox on the 16th of Fourth 
month. 

Lipa W. GILLINGHAM, Secretary Pro Tem. 
Acotink, Va. 


THE AWAKENING OF GEORGE FOX. 
A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XVIL. 
Text, II. Cor., vii., 10. Bible readings, Romans, vii. 


George Fox was born at “Drayton in the Clay,” 1624. 
James I. died the following year. England was full of re- 
ligious excitement. George’s mother came of the stock of the 
martyrs, and brought up her son in great tenderness and in- 
nocency. “ When I came to eleven years of age,” he writes, “I 
knew pureness and righteousness; for, while a child I was 
taught how to walk to be kept pure. The Lord taught me 
to be faithful in all things, and to act faithfully two ways, 
viz.: inwardly to God and outwardly to man.” 

In this latter sense he was particularly successful in his 
dealings with men. He was an apprentice to a shoemaker by 
trade, who dealt in cattle and wool, and was also a grazier. 
While with him Fox was entrusted with large business respon- 
sibilities. “A great deal went through my hands,” he writes. 
“While I was with him he was blessed; but after I left him 
he broke, and came to nothing. I never wronged man or 
woman in all that time.” 

This was George Fox in his nineteenth year, at a time when 
Cromwell was resisting the power of the king, when the Pres- 
byterian party in Parliament had thrust aside the Episcopal 
and made their own the Established Church of England. These 
were exciting and troublous times, when the minds of the un- 
thinking and cowardly were in a whirl of uncertainty. Yet it 
is difficult to find in the environing influences that which would 
account for the awakening of this remarkable man. (To what 
extent do environment and heredity account for what a man 
is?) 

It was about this time that Fox, with some relatives and 
members of the church, were drinking beer at an inn, George 
‘being a young man of a lively social nature. 

After each had taken a glass, it was proposed to drink 
healths, agreeing that he who would not drink should pay all. 
This grieved Fox greatly, being disappointed that any who 
professed religion should act so. He arose, threw a groat on 
the table, saying, “If it be so, I will leave you.” He finished 
his master’s business at the fair and went home. He could 
not sleep that night, but walked up and down, “and some- 
times prayed and cried to the Lord.” 

(What had he himself done that was wrong? Does not this 
betoken an abnormal, if not deranged, state of mind?) 

Immediately after this he broke off all business relations 
and social fellowship, left his parents, and wandered around 
the country in great distress of mind. At London he visited 
his uncle, who was one of the Anabaptists. He was quickly 
convinced that he could not join with them; nor could he open 
his mind to his uncle. He was beset with many misgivings 
about having forsaken his parents and relatives. He strug- 
gled to obey what he felt was the will of the Lord. His soul 
was filled with the spell of lonesomeness in the midst of peo- 
ple. He knew not what ailed him. Pangs of remorse led him 
back to his father’s house. His relatives, realizing that he was 
in danger of becoming deranged, recommended him to marry. 
He told them that he was but a lad, and must get wisdom. He 
went about questioning the learned of all denominations, but 
no one could speak to his condition. He had lived a righteous 
life in the eyes of all men, and even that did not satisfy. Re- 
gret for misdeeds could not have pained his mind. Remorse 
arising from a guilty conscience could not have been gnawing 
at his heart. What was the cause, then? Was it mental 
aberration? 

Historians have been divided on this question. ‘“ Modern 
Psychology,” from the pen of William James, says: “No one 
can pretend for a moment that !n point of spiritual sagacity 
and capacity, Fox’s mind was unsound.” 

His was a godly sorrow that worketh repentance. “ Regret 
may be only selfishness; remorse may be unbelief; repentance 


feit of repentance. Judas went out after the betrayal of 
Christ with a heart broken with regret and anguish. His soul 
was filled with bitterness for the injury he had done; this 
was selfish regret, but not repentance. The latter would have 
taken him back to the Lord, as repentance drew Paul to Christ. 

In his despair, George Fox saw that there were none among 
priests or “ professors ” who could speak to his condition. He 
saw that no deeds of his own could satisfy by their merit; 
“then,” he writes, “ when all my hopes in all men were gone, 
so that I had nothing outwardly to help me, nor could I tell 
what to do; then, O! then, I heard a voice which said, ‘ There 
is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy condition’; 
and when I heard it my heart did leap for joy.” 

This heart leap of joy came from an inner knowledge of the 
above fact, and not from any widespread knowledge about that 
fact. “This,” Fox says, “I knew experimentally. My desire 
after the Lord grew stronger, and zeal in the pure knowledge 
of God, and of Christ alone, without the help of any man, book 
or writing.” 

This condition he claims was brought about “as the Father 
of Life drew me to his Son by his Spirit ” (John, xiv., 6; also, 
vi., 44). 

This penitential experience that George Fox passed through 
led him to know that of which Robert Barclay speaks when he 
says, “It is one thing not to sin, and another thing not to have 
sin; i.e, Whatsoever is not done through the power of God is 
sin.” The same fact is expressed by a divinity instructor at 
Princeton when he says, “It is by the presence of the Spirit 
within us alone that the bondage in which we are by nature 
held to sin is brdken; that we are emancipated from sin and 
are no longer debtors to live according to the flesh.” 

Fox’s experience was the same that caused Paul to declare 
(Rom., vii., 19), “ For the good that I would, I do not; but the 
evil which I would not, that I do.” In this respect Paul, like 
an artist with his finished masterpiece, sorrows because it 
falls so far below the conception of perfection in his mind. 
Fox was filled with godly sorrow because that spiritual body 
of his was so far below the standard God had revealed to him. 
This godly sorrow that worked repentance to salvation led him 
to ery with the Psalmist, “I have hid thy word in my heart, 
that I may not sin against thee ” (Psalm, cix., 11). 


REFERENCES.—“ Fox’s Journal,” chapter 1. Introduction to 
“ Fox’s Journal,” by Rufus Jones. Barclay’s “Apology.” 


Topics.—Repentance. Conversion versus Convincement. The 
Psychology of Conversion. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
STUDYING THE BIBLE. 


ARE WE DRIFTING AWAY FROM THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT BACK 
TO THAT OF AUTHORITY? 


I observe in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER that very much stress 
is laid on studying the Bible. The question has arisen, in my 
mind, are we, at the present time, drifting from the spirit into 
the letter—going back to the outward form of theological 
teachings, instead of “ minding the light,” and the revelation 
of God’s will to us. 

Benjamin Hallowell, a highly gifted and honored Friend, of 
our Baltimore Yearly Meeting, some years ago wrote to a 
Friend, that 

“ Any scripture or interpretation of scripture that comes in 
conflict with those truths and that reverential consciousness 
of the Deity and His attributes, which are impressed, as I be- 
lieve, by God himself, upon my spiritual being, I find it to be 
not only my privilege, but my solemn duty to reject.” 

And Elias Hicks wrote, 

“Disturbances will never come to an end until the Bible is 
brought down to its right standard, as all other books—a mere 
history of past events,” etc., ete. 

And now after the lapse of half a century or more, Friends 
appear to be joining in the theological view that “ revelation 
has ceased” to us, and that the Bible is the infallible Word 
of God, and to be studied as such by Friends; and this in the . 
face of the fact that all science, and many theologians and 
divines, are repudiating the Bible as the Word of God. The 
Church is becoming full of heresy, and Friends, I think, should 
adhere to their doctrine that revelation has not ceased and is 
being developed more and more as our minds become enlight- 
ened by progressive thought and knowledge of the laws of God. 
through the study of nature. Are we going back to the dead 
past, or are we keeping time with the living present? These 
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are certainly matters for Friends to think about, and the minds 
of Friends that are impressed with these truths should not be 
suppressed, but have a hearing. I also think Friends should 
formulate their own lessons, to be taught in our First-day 
schools, and teach truths through that which is revealed by 
the light of science, reason and conscience. 

As a Friend has said, 

“ Reason is God’s gift to man, which it is our duty wisely to 
employ, ever remembering that our feelings have their truths, 
and that spiritual truths are demonstrated to us by reason be- 
coming co-operative with the spiritual nature, or with the 
spiritual body. Thus reason’s totality is divine, and when 
thus employed is one of the pillars in the Lord’s house.” 

I fully concur with this Friend’s remarks that it takes rea- 
son, conscience and knowledge to develop the “ inward light 
through the revealed will. We know our poor Indians have an 
idea of the “Great Spirit,” but their minds are not sufficiently 
developed by culture to appreciate the “inward light” in its 
fullness, and as we grow in knowledge we have the greater 
revelation. God’s will is not known through ignorance, but 
from light. E. L. 


Baltimore, Md. 




























THE RELIGION OF PROGRESS. 
SORRY PLIGHT OF “ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.” 


I have been a reader of the INTELLIGENCER for many years, 
and only occasionally see a glimmer of advanced thought. 
There seems to be a disposition to adhere to the past by most 
of us, and when any Friend is impressed with a new thought 
it appears to be considered an innovation. The question arises, 
Are we to adhere to the “dead past” and ignore that there is 
a progressive spirit in man, and that the “inward light” is 
giving us no increased knowledge, either spiritually or physi- 
cally ? 

We are told of those who have heard the voice of God speak- 
ing to them, in every age of the world, even to the outward 
ear, and it has come down to us of the present age, through 
tradition and writings, attributed to various authors, in many 
forms of expression that do not accord with our present civili- 
zation and the light and knowledge we possess to-day, either 
through the spirit or through scientific research and experi- 
ence. When we. hear of the voice of God to-day we must test 
it by the “light within,” and exercise our God-given faculties 
of conscience and reason. Of what use are our faculties, if we 
do not use them to govern us in all the walks of life? 

I am convinced there is no safety in trusting to any voice or 
impression without testing it by the “Inward Light” and the 
God-given faculties with which we are all endowed. 

The Great Teacher has told us that there should be no neces- 
sity to turn to this or that voice, that the law would be writ- 
ten in our hearts and inscribed in the inward parts, and all 
should know it, from the least to the greatest. 

So I think that Friends should be encouraged to seek for the 
truth through all the avenues of thought and feeling, governed 
by the inward light of conscience and reason. We certainly 
can take lessons from the past, when many conscientiously 
thought they heard the voice of God speaking to them, which 
resulted in the worst form of persecution to the race. There- 
fore, let us not fall into the errors of the past, but appeal to 
enlightened reason in judging others that have different views 
from us, and accord liberty of thought to all. 

Paul of Tarsus heard the voice, and abstained from perse- 
cuting those that differed from him; yet, Constantine, a devout 
Christian, who not only heard the voice but saw the sign of 
the cross in the heavens, persecuted unto death those that dif- 
fered with his views. Liberty of thought was suppressed, and 
what was known as the Dark Ages rested upon the race for 
1,000 years or until the Reformation, when the veil of super- 
stition began slowly to be removed. This truly should be a 
lesson to us all. Now the secular law gives toleration and lib- 
erty of thought, yet the Church seems inclined to suppress it 
still. E. L. 


Baltimore. 
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Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us, 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest from world’s sirens that lure us to ill; 
Work! and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow, 
Work! thou shalt ride over Care’s coming billow, 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will. 

—Mrs. Osgood. 
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THE NORTH SEA COMMISSION. 
Not to the dark arbitrament of War— 
Wresting to their advantage a dread creed, 
Faith in a God of Battles, who at need 
Should stay the just, and hurl their foes afar— 
But to that living Power, whose servants are 
Reason and charity, by no means confined 
Of kin and country, save Man’s heart and mind, 
They made appeal; nor feared, lest fraud should mar, 
Nor force, the rightful issue. Like a ray 
Of sunlight piercing thro’ cloud-saddened skies, 
Gleam, in this hour of tumult and dismay 
The tidings of that worthy enterprise; 
Sweet earnest bringing of that far Sunrise 
When Peace shall usher in her tranquil Day. 


—Carrell Tuer, in London Daily News. 












WHAT AFRICA ASKS. 


It is but very little that we ask—the right to work on our 
own soil, among our own people, ruled by some, at any rate, 
of our own rulers, and to be permitted to eat and drink what 
we think good for us, instead of having deadly poison poured 
down our throats. Fven if foreign powers should for a time 
be financial losers, they cannot eventually be anything but 
gainers—aided by a country almost unlimited in its capabil- 
ities, and the willing, grateful service of 20,000,000 of people, 
rescued from the moral as well as physical death now staring 
them in the face. They will not have the obstacles presented 
to them in their own country; all will be with them in this 
crusade; leaders and people alike are stretching out their 
hands for aid. We appeal, not to England, not to France, not 
to Germany, not to other empires and States, but to the con- 
sciences of the individual men forming such nations. We a 
peal, not for a gift or favor, but for our right. Even as the 
Americans appealed for their rights, and obtained them by 
heroic measures, so do we claim the right for “ freedom to wor- 
ship God,” and to worship him by sobriety, industry, good will 
and all the Christian graces.—From “ Africa’s Appeal to Chris- 
tendom,” in the Century. 









IN A PHILIPPINE SCHOOL. 


I was sitting one afternoon in a lower classroom of the 
Normal School, where out-of-town pupils are given a prepara- 
tory course before regular matriculation. Some fifty boys and 
girls about 12 years old were reciting United States history. 
The lesson was on Captain Smith and his first Virginia settlers, 
and related to their greed for gold and their oppression of the 
Indians, and their final obedience to Smith’s demand that they 
plant corn and potatoes and beans for themselves. A bright- 
eved youngster, sitting in the rear, having obtained permission, 
asked, very respectfully: 

“Where did they obtain the seed? ” 

“From the Indians, of course,” said the teacher. 

“Tf the Indians disliked them so and wished them away, why 
did they give them the means to stay?” he asked. 

“Probably the English bought and paid for it,” the teacher 
said; but the boy persisted: 


“ We learned yesterday that the Indians had no money and 
no use for it, and that they did not care for the gold or how 
much of it the English took with them, if they would only go 
away.” 

“ Well, I don’t know how they obtained the seed,” the teacher 
replied. “I only know what the book says, that they got it.” 

“T myself do not know,” the boy said, most politely. “But 
I saw a picture in which Captain Smith held an Indian by the 
throat, with a pistol at his head, saying, ‘ Your money or your 
life!’ I myself do not know that it was true. I was only 
thinking of—of the Philippines.” 

There was a sparkle—a glint—in many dark eyes, and dark 
lips were smiling, all round the room, as the boy sat down. It 
was nothing. And yet, as I sat with Dr. Beattie, the superin- 
tendent, in his private office, afterward, I couldn’t help remark- 
ing that, if he purposed to pursue the history of the United 
States with those children, he ought surely to provide expur- 
gated editions.—Willard French, in the North American Review. 














CALENDAR OF "CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. | 4th mo. 23d (Jst-day).—The Visiting | 5th mo, 3d (4th-day).—Pur 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 1] a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Gree n Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown, 10.30 a.m. First-day 


School, 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 
9.15 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion, Pa. 


10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conve »ved 
free of caine by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 


East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street ( be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place), 11 a.m. 


First-day School, 


W anivn City. — 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 
Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van _ Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 





4th mo. 22d (7th-day).—Haddonfield 
First-day School Union, at Moorestown, 
N. J., at 10 a.m. Questions for discus- 
sion: “ What incentives should be used 
to promote regularity in the attendance 
of our First-day Schools?” “ What 
opening and closing exercises add to the 
interest of the First-day School ?” 


4th mo. 22d (7th-day ).—Conference of 
Friends’ Schools at Swarthmore at 10.30 
a.m. and 2.15 p.m. For program, see 
last week’s issue. 


4th mo. 22d (7th-day).— Western 
First-day School Union will be held at 
New Garden Meeting House, Chester 
County, Pa., on Seventh-day at 10 a.m. 


4th mo. 22d (7th-day).—Annual meet- 
ing of Toronto, Canada, Friends’ Asso- 
ciation; to continue also over First-day. 


4th mo. 23d  (lIst-day).—Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and 
Brooklyn, at Fifteenth and Rutherfurd 
Place, N. Y., at 8 p.m. General subject 
for the year, “ Torchbearers”; subject 
for the evening, “ Theodore Parker ”; 
paper by Mary White Ovington. 


4th mo. 23d (Ist-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains will meet at 
home of E. B. and G. A. Capron, 84 
Brookfield Street. 


4th mo. 23d (lst-day).—Meeting in 
West Philadelphia (Thirty-fifth Street 
and Lancaster Avenue) attended by 
Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Committee, 
at 11 a.m. 


4th mo. 23d (lst-day). — London 
Grove Friends’ Association, at home of 
S. Chalkley Bartram. 
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4th mo. 23d (lst-day).—The Visiting 
Committee of Salem Siete Meeting 
will attend the meeting at Hancock's 
Bridge, on First-day, 23d inst., at 10 a.m. 


4th mo. 24th (2d-day).—Nebraska 
Half Yearly Meeting, at Lincoln, Neb., 
in G. A. R. Hall, Twelfth and M Streets; 
ministers and elders, 7th-day before, at 

2 p.m. A public meeting for divine wor- 
ship First-day, 11 a.m. Friends wish- 
ing to be met at the train please com- 
municate with Catharine A. Burgess, 
Normal, Neb. 


4th mo. 25th (3d-day).— Western 
Quarterly Meeting at London Grove, Pa., 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at il a.m. 


4th mo. 27th (5th-day).—Caln Quar- 
terly Meeting at Sads bury (Christiana, 
Pa.), at 11 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
same day, at 10 a.m. 


4th mo. 29th (7th-day).—Scipio Quar- 
terly Meeting at Scipio (four miles from 
Aurora, N. Y. .on L. V. R. R.); ministers 
and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


4th mo. 29th (7th-day).—Bucks First- 
day School Union will be held in Bristol. 
Morning session at 10.30, afternoon ses- 
sion at 2. All interested are invited. 


4th mo. 29th (7th-day)—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting at Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., at 10.30 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, day before, at 3 
p-m. 


4th mo. 30th (lst-day).—Horsham 
Friends’ Association in the meeting 
house at 3 p.m. 


4th mo. 30th (1st-day).—Conference 
under care of Philanthropic Committees 
of the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, in 
the meeting house at Makefield (Doling- 
ton), Pa., at 3 p.m. Prof. Daniel Batch- 
ellor, of Philadelphia, is expected to be in 
attendance and address the meeting on 
the subject of “ Peace.” 


5th mo. 2d (3d-day).—Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Fourth and West 
Streets, Wilmington, Del., at 10 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, day before, at 2 
p-m. 
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5th mo, 3d (4th-day ).—Purchase Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Amawalk, N. Y., at 
10.30 a.m.; subject for afternoon meet- 
ing, “ Home Influences; ” ministers and 
elders, day before, at 2.30 p.m. Train on 
Putnam Division R. R. leaves 155th Street 
and Eighth Avenue, New York City, at 
8.30 a.m.; Elmsford, 9.20 a.m.; ‘Mill- 
wood, 9.46 a.m. Those going by Grand 
Central, take train at 8.04 a.m., on 
Hudson Division, and transfer at Morris 
Heights. Carriages meet train at York- 
town Heights on Third-day, and at 
Amawalk on Fourth-day. 


Sth mo. 4th (5th-day).—Farmington 
Half Yearly Meeting, at Orchard Park, 
il a.m. ; ministers and elders, 
day before, at 2 p.m. 


5th mo. 4th (5th-day).— Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Horsham, at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
1] a.m. 


5th mo. 8th (2d-day).—Nine Partners 
Half Yearly Meeting, at Poughkeepsie, at 
11 a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day 
before, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. 9th (3d-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
3 p.m. 


5th mo. 11th (5th-day : 
and Plainfield Half Yearly Meeting, at 
Shrewsbury, N. J., at 11 a.m.; ministers 
and elders, day before, at 9.30 a.m. 





5th mo. 13th (7th-day).—Miami Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Waynesville, O., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
2 p.m. (All standard time.) 


5th mo, 13th (7th-day)—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at West Meeting House 
(near Beloit and Alliance, O.), at 11 
a.m.; ministers and elders, same day, at 
10 a.m. 


5th mo, 15th (2d-day).—Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Hopewell, Va., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


(Continued on page iii.) 


CARING for your health, and study- 


ing simple, everyday economy, 
you will see to it that no baking pow- 


der but the Royal enters your kitchen. 
The low-grade, cheap powders contain 
alum and lime and injuriously affect 
the stomach and kidneys. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








